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yt la-fuv ajcovcrav iraxrav irav ayvoovaav . Douglas Sharp, Epictetus and the New 
Testament, p. 13, in his strange disquisition on this "Hellenistic idiom," 
is uncertain whether we are to understand the phrase as a quotation from 
Plato or not. Again, the interpretation and perhaps the text of iv. 1. 118-19 
would have been cleared up by a reference to the doctrine of the Lysis that 
knowledge is the only justification of power or command and the paradox 
of the Gorgias that power to do wrong is not power. 

Paul Shorey 



The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by W. H. Porter. Cambridge: University Press, 1916. 
Pp. lii+97. 

Signs are not lacking of a revival of interest in the Rhesus. Mr. Porter's 
own examination of its genuineness in Hermatkena, XVII (1913), 348-80, 
has now been continued by Professor Bates in Transactions of the American 
Philogical Association, XL VII (1916), 6-11. The latter states (p. 5, n. 2) 
that Professor Rolfe has shifted his ground somewhat since his article on the 
subject in Harvard Studies, IV (1893), 61-97. The present editor devotes 
a generous portion of his Introduction to the problem (pp. xxxv-lii), but 
maintains that "the investigations of critics have failed to adduce any facts 
sufficient to warrant us in disregarding the testimony which assigns it to 
Euripides." An eagerness to relieve the barrenness of the fourth century 
by assigning an extant tragedy to that period has certainly been partly 
responsible for the critical assault upon the Rhesus. Yet any piece con- 
cerning which its defenders must grant that it "is a peculiar play: peculiar 
in style, peculiar in subject-matter, peculiar in treatment, peculiar for the 
suspicions cast upon it in ancient times," compels a certain reserve. The 
earlier pages of the Introduction are mainly occupied with a discussion, 
unusually fresh and interesting, of the "Plot and its Sources" (pp. x-xxxi). 
Steiger's interpretation of the tragedy's meaning is refuted in pages xxxi- 
xxxiii, the "Literary Significance of the Play." 

The editor is largely indebted to Professor Gilbert Murray for the con- 
stitution of his text (p. vii and passim in the notes), for the theory that the 
Rhesus was a "pro-satyric drama, written by the youthful Euripides in 
imitation of Aeschylus and revised by another hand for reproduction after 
the poet's death (p. Hi), for bits of translation (pp. xi, 56, 68, 84, 91, etc.), 
and for numerous other matters (pp. xv, xix, xxxiii, etc.). 

When modern emendations have been introduced into the text, the MS 
readings are briefly recorded at the bottom of the page, even though such 
passages are regularly discussed at length in the commentary. Schroder's 
arrangement of the choral songs has been adopted. An appendix dealing 
with verses 874-78 has been contributed by Professor Norwood (pp. 91 f.). 
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All things considered, this constitutes a useful addition to the editions 
of the Attic dramatists which are available for classroom work with under- 
graduates. Care has not always been taken to indicate the edition of modern 
books to which references are made (cf. p. xiii, n. 2, p. xix, n. 3, etc.). On 
page 68, Mr. Porter seeks to add "complain" to the meanings of Ko/it7rea> recog- 
nized in Liddell and Scott; Professor Norwood (p. 92) favors "disdainfully 
assert." On pages 1 and 76 the erroneous statement of numerous writers to 
the effect that four actors are required at verses 626 ff. is corrected. On 
page xii, note 1, read Ajax for Ant. 

Roy C. Flickingeb 

Northwestern University 



Poeti Alessandrini. By Augtjsto Rostagni. Torino: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1916. Pp. 398. 5 Lire. 

This is an important study of Theocritus and Callimachus. There is a 
good chapter, too, on Asclepiades of Samos and his school. 

To mention a few details: The writer holds that the Panegryic of Ptolemy 
was written ca. 274, the Charities, ca. 265, the Thalysia, ca. 280. In a long 
chapter on the myth of Daphnis he decides that in the first Idyl Theocritus 
has in mind the form of the story which was current at Himera, i.e., Daphnis 
was changed into a fountain (c/fe pdov). The "Syracosius poeta" of Ovid's 
Ibis 549, is identified, not with Theocritus, but with the Theodorus who is 
mentioned by Athenaeus, xiv. 618. 

As for Callimachus, the four hymns to Zeus, to Delos, to Artemis, to 
Apollo, reflect something of the political situation of the day; the praises of 
Apollo and Artemis would remind the reader of the career of Ptolemy or of 
Arsinoe. Certain passages in the hymn to Apollo are directly imitated in 
Propertius iv. 4. 

The introductory chapter " Da Euripide a Teocrito " draws an interesting 
parallel between the Greek literature of the fourth century and the French 
literature of the eighteenth. 

W. P. Mustard 

Johns Hopkins University 



Poeti e Personaggi Catulliani. By Carlo Pascal. Catania: Fr. 
Battiato, 1916. Pp. 250. 4 Lire. 

This is a very readable review of all that has been gleaned or guessed 
about the poets and other personages mentioned in the poems of Catullus. 
The book really gives a great deal more than its title promises. For example, 
it not only sets forth what is known about the poets Calvus and Cinna, but 
also discusses the extant fragments of their poems. It even adds a section 
on the poet Anser because someone once proposed to read Anser for aufert 
at LXVIII. 157. And, just for good measure, the writer throws in various 



